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GRATUITOUS ADVICE. 





The wool editor of the U. 8. Heonomist 
is always finding fault with the methods 
of our wool-growers and instituting com- 
parisons between them and the English 
wool growers, to the disadvantage of the 
former. He has indulged in this so long 
that the habit has become chronic, and 
leads him into very false positions. In 
his last article on the wool trade he offers 
some advice that shows he has yet much 
to learn in regard to wool-growing in this 
country, or else willfully misstates facts. 
He says: 

“Could American growers but be forc- 
ed to do what they ought to do we should 
have no need of any foreign wool, for we 
maintain, and always have maintained, 
that our farmers must improve their farms 
here, as in England, by sheep-grow- 
ing. In England a farmer recognises that 
fact, and keeps sheep for that purpose, as 
he finds that they have a good effect on 
his lands, while here there is often an ab- 
surd notion that sheep poison the land. 
We have heard this assertion time and 
again here.” 

That sheep must be used by our farm- 
ers to keep up and improve the fertility 
of their farms is correct, and that is one 
reason why any attack upon the wool in- 
terest, such as is made by the Heonomist 
every week in its free trade articles, 
strikes at the very root of improved agri- 
culture. That any farmers believe that 
sheep poison the land is, so far as this 
State is concerned, pure humbug. Many 
do not keep sheep because they think 
they can do better with their time and 
labor in other directions, and the unfor 
tunate and malicious attacks made upon 
the wool growers in the last Congress, 
induced largely by such papers as the 
Economist, will make them more positive 
in this opinion. 

Here is another extract from the same 
article, that also deserves notice: 


“Also, by crossing our Merino sheep 
With the English blood we get not only a 
much wanted grade of wool, but also a fine 
mutton sheep, and when lambs fetch the 
price they do for market that is more im- 
portant in the older States than the wool 
ee. Let any one eat a mutton chop 

rom & Merino pure blood and then a chop 
from a crossbred or pure bred English 
Eon he can see what a difference there 


This mutton argument is good so far 
as the eastern States are concerned 
but if it was generally followed 
what would be the result? We would have 
a lot of sheep of the most indefinite type, 
or rather no type at all, with each fleece 
of a different character from its fellow, 
and prices as varied as the wool. How 
would our manufacturers like such a state 
of affairs? What wools are they import- 
ing to-day? Largely Australian. Very 
little English wools of any description. 
And the Australian flock-masters are in 
this country selecting rams from the best 
bred flocks in the United States, paying 
big prices for them, for the purpose of im- 
proving their flocks, and growing such 
wools as they find are in demand in the 
European markets as well as our own. 
Will the Hconomist put these men down 
asidiots? Ifthe Hconomist’s advice were 
followed it would soon result in cheap 
mutton and high wool, with manufactur- 
ers depending upon Australia for their 
wools. 

Now, as to that “mutton chop.” We 
believe that a well-fatted Merino, to the 
ordinary consumer, will give chops that 
cannot be distinguished from those of any 
mutton sheep. This was tested at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., at one of the leading hotels 
there, by placing mutton from the differ 
ent breeds before a company of men who 
thought they knew what good mutton 
Was. The various kinds were numbered, 
and the mutton served without anything 
to distinguish one kind from another. A 
majority voted for a certain piece as the 
best, and upon examination it was 

, Shown that they had chosen the mutton 
froma Merino sheep, although they were 
Certain when voting that it was from a 
Southdown. Does the editor of the 
Economist feel sure he would not make 
the same mistake? 


WASHING SHEEP. 





Tot he Editor of theMichigan Farmer. 


The subject of washing sheep is at the} 


present time being discussed, and 
the diversity of views expressed by the 
various authors leaves the reader as much 
in the dark as before the discussion was 
commenced. The washing of the various 
kinds of sheep varies the result and is 
readily perceived by considering the dif- 
ferences in the compactness or density of 


the Merino compared with the Cotswold | 


or other open wooled sheep. 

The more open and loose the fleece, the 
greater the liability to collect foreign 
matter of all descriptions, from the dust 
of the highway to the coarsest of burrs, 
chaff, and such other debris as in the 
course of a year it comes in contact with. 
This class of woolis subject to a heavy 
shrinkage by washing, and is acccomplish- 
ed readily by what is usually termed brook 
washing, after which it suffers but little 
loss from the cleansing process to which it 
must submit before being manufactured. 
The Merino bears a finer and more 
compact fleece, which is so densely set all 
over the body that the accumulation of 
dirt and various kinds of encumbrance is 
very much less, thus the shrinkage of fleece 
by washing is only nominal. It may dis- 
solve or wash out the coagulated yolk, and 
impart to the fleece a whiter appearance, 
while the washing of the body of the sheep, 
like the bathing of a person, opens the pores 
ofthe skin, thus producing an increased 
flow of yolk which is colorless,and replac- 
ing during the few days that sheep are left 
to dry, nearly all of the weight that has been 
washed out. I have had this view of the 
matter for several years, and to satisfy 
myself more positively had three fleeces of 
washed and two of unwashed scoured at 
the Lagrange Mills with the following re- 
sults: 


Cleansed, 

ls. oz. Ibs. oz 

No. 1—Washed ewe fleece... .. 11 00 4 02 
No. 2—Washed yea lingewe... 8 08 3 08 
No. 3—Washed 2-year buck..... 13 00 5 00 
No. 4—Unwashed wether...... 13 00 5 00 
No. 5—Unwashed wether...... 10 00 4 08 


Twenty-six cents for unwashed fleeces, 
86c for washed, and 90c for cleansed were 
the various quotations at the time of 
cleansing—June 20th, 1882. The returns 
from the various fleeces were as follows: 
Unwashed. Washed. Cleansed. 


Te $3 Ti 
[Oss ere oa 2 96 3 15 
SS aS cope 4 68 4 50 
NS ere $3 38 4 50 
ee Pel asswecas, neoe 2 60 4 05 


seen that the scoured pound of wool re- 
duces tlie price of the washed wool to 
thirty-three cents and six mills per lb., 
while it pays a fraction over thirty-seven 
per lb. for the unwashed article. But as 
an offset to favor the washed fleece the 
trade exacts a deduction or shrinkage of 
from 25 to 38 per cent on the heavy fleeces, 
which are usually taken from the lot with- 
out regard to cleanliness. As an illustra- 
tion, take the washed fleece of 11 ths. at 33 
cents, shrunk 25 per cent, reduces the price 
to 27 cents # h., or $2 97 for the fleece, 
while in a cleansed state the value reaches 
$3 71, giving 74 cents for scouring. Also 
the 13 lb. washed buck’s fleece, which the 
trade generally accepts at the 334 per cent 
discount, the price of the fleece is reduced 
to $3 12, while in a scoured condition it is 
worth $4 50, leaving $1 88 for the cleans- 
ing fee. The per cent of the scoured ar- 
ticle should be the basis upon which the 
price is made, but to determine that 
per cent requires the best of judgment, 
and the strictest integrity on the part of 
both seller and purchaser should be in- 
variably adhered to. (A state of things, 
however much to be desired, which will 
require too abrupt a change from prevail 
ing customs to admit of any hepe of its 
being realized in the near future.) 

The only true and equitable course that 
suggests itself to me is to have a building 
erected for the purpose of storing, sorting 
and scouring our wools, then we can put 
them on the market without fear of being 
charged with dishonesty, or having to 
submit to unreasonable deductions. There 
is no reason why we should sell unwashed 
fleeces at 26 centsper pound when by a 
small expenditure we can realize 37 cents, 
and be positive that noone is cheated in 
the transaction. The washing of the wool 
on the sheep I have always. considered a 
farce, but so. long as the trade persist in 
paying for it, and discriminate so unjust- 
ly against the unyashed article, we can- 
not afford to sell it in an unwashed state 
except in cases of marketing the wool of 
stall-fed sheep, where the wool taken off 
and sold at the discount amounts to more 
than it would sold on the sheep. 

The organization of a wool growers’ 
association (for which a preliminary meet- 
ing was called to meet at Vandalia on 
Saturday “the 26th inst.,) would furnish 
means for the interchange of thought on 
various branches of wool-growing and 
sheep husbandry that would result in al- 


| most incalculable benefits to that industry 


if judiciously conducted. With such an 
organization, the erection of a storehouse 
with conveniences for sorting and scour- 
ing attached, would be a matter of but a 
small individual outlay. Even if it should 
be necessary to start on the co-operative 
plan it would eventually become an indi- 
vidual industry. C. C. MORTON. 
Dowaetac, May 2ist, 1883. 





W. 8S. Harris, of Eckford, last week sold the 
finest herd of grade steers that probably were 
ever raised in Calhoun Co. They were six in 
number, just two years old and averaged 1,580 
poundseach. At the pet ruling in Buffalo 





they will bring over $100 each. 
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SHEEP SHEARING IN VAN BUREN 
_COUNTY. 





The eighth annual Shearing Festival 
of the Eastern Van Buren and Western 
Kalamazoo Sheep Breeders’ Association 
was held at the farm of A. J. Weldin in 
Porter on the 24th inst. This association 
was formed for the purpose of combining 
an exhibition of agricultural implements, 
stock animals, etc.,; with a public shear- 
ing, and it brings happily together a 
large proportion of the farmers and their 
famil’:s from the territory embraced 
within its ample title, to enjoy a day of 
social fellowship. 

The festivals are held in the country at 
some farm where ample buildings fur- 
nish the needed room, and where shade 
can furnish protection for neighborhood 
parties who spread their tables there, and 
enjoy an exhilarating hour which a more 
formal dinner within doors can never 
equal. Village people, who would never 
attend a shearing in town, enjoy these 
annual festivals immensely. Efforts are 
made each year to change the time to an 
earlier date, but the majority, remember- 
ing a one fatal experiment in holding a 
festival at the fair ground early in May, 
have uniformly since said no, so emphat 
ically that the officers have not felt them- 
selves justified in changing it, so the 
fourth Thursday in May is set apart and 
enjoyed in avery hearty fashion. 

This association has always been very 
fortunate in receiving invitations to hold 
its festivals at houses of farmers who 
open their doors and yards and barns to 
the public, with a whole-heartedness that 
belies the assertion sometimes made, that 
farmers are closefisted and exclusive. 

The farm of Mr. Weldin comprises 163 
acres, including 25 acres of beech and 
maple timber that shelters the farm build- 
ings from the west and southwest winds. 
The soil is of that rich dark mold that 
laughs with abundant harvests when 
tickled with tools, or stretches a dark 
carpet of green turf when allowed to rest. 
The building are commodious, and in- 
clude all those conveniences which the 
thoughtful farmer is continually adding 
to complement the needs of a farm; a 
tool house where the repairs constantly 
needed on a farm can be attended to in 
season; a house where an apparatus for 
heating water is set, where hogs can be 
dressed, soap made and stock food cooked. 
The wind mill is attached to the house, 
sided to the top of the derrick, and paint- 
ed. This sends the water to the barn 
where it is received in a tank beneath an 
ample shed, so arranged that it is accessi- 
ble from several yards converging to this 
point. 

Mr. Weldin has 150 sheep which last 
year averaged eight pounds of wool per 
head for the flock; his opinion is con- 
firmed by that of others that the flock 
will shear an average of nine pounds 
this year. This result has been attained 
by a judicious selection and grading up. 
He uses none but the best stock rams, and 
in six years has brought a common lot of 
four to six pound sheep up to the present 
average. His style of sheep is a short 
legged, long bodied sheep with a long 
staple of wool. 

He keeps the Buell stock of Poland- 
China hogs, not for purpose of sale for 
breeding, but for feeding, thinking them 
superior to grades for this purpose. Mr. 
Weldin, in common with the majority of 
grain farmers of this county, keeps but 
two cows; this number is sufficient to en- 
sure an ample supply of milk, cream and 
butter for the table; and beyond this he 
does not consider milk profitable. It in- 
volves too much labor in the house, and 
help in this department is very hard to 
get, and very ufhcertain when secured. 





There has been a gradual tendency toward 
this reduction in the number of cows for 


several years among farmers, and butter 
has to be sought after now instead of 
being a drug in the local markets. Those 
farmers who have the lands, and pay 
some attention to grazing and dairy mat- 
ters, are more successful with less com- 
petition, and all seem well pleased with 
the change, if we except the consumers 
of the product. Those farmers who 
are interested in milk production, 
are turning their attention to the Hol- 
stein as the coming cow. A pair of them 
were shown at the festival »y D. W. E. 
Lytle, of Porter, and there ipJikely, to be 
a call for several bulls of this. breed 
in neighborhoods here, where , the Hol- 
stein fever has struck. 

Several of the harvesting and haying 
machinery agents were on the ground 
with implements and free printed mat- 
ter. A wagon load or so of the latter 
| was distributed, each one enumerating 
the ten distinctive points where its par- 
ticulay,machine eclipsed all its rivals. 

Thee were many more sheep exhibited 
than could be shorn, but the record be- 
low will sbow that Van Buren & Kalama- 
zoo are not behind the shearings held at 
other places throughout the State. 

L. R. Anderson showed two rams from 
the flock of A. D. Taylor, of Romeo. 
They were sired by old Genesee, and are 
worthy offsprings of so noted asire. They 
are large and long bodied, with broad 
backs and heavy front folds; they have 
short legs, and their wool is light colored 
and long. These rams have run with 
the flock and have no extra care. Mr. 
Anderson keeps his rams for the improve- 
ment to his flock, and not for show. The 
very creditable showing of 27 lbs. attests 
the value of the one shorn. The other 
may not shear quite as many pounds, but 
the wool is of excellent quality and will 
be found to make a good showing in his 
get. 

G. T. Harrington sheared but one of the 
two rams exhibited, but 25 lbs is a figure 
that speaks well for his breeding, and 
qualities as a stock ram. The other was 
sheared last year at the festival and made 
a record of 26 lbs. 6 ounces. 


E. B. Welch brought a wagon load of 
sheep, mostly ewes. His yearling ewe 
that sheared a 13} Ib. fleece from a 72 
Ibs. carcass would gladden the heart of 
any breeder except those who want more 
gum and grease than wool. The length— 
44 inches—shows what the fleece is. It 
looks like the snowballs boys roll up to 
build forts within winter. The record of 
the ewes’ fleeces shows that 15 lbs. is too 
low a figure for Mr. Welch; it is evident 
he means ‘16 and above.” 


C. P. Rawson showed three yearling 
rams that are hard to beat for symmetry 
and quality of wool. He was asked several 
times to give his figures on one or another 
of them by persons desirous of purchas- 
ing., He sheared but one of the yearlings, 
this gave a 14} Ib. fleece, with 103 Ibs. 
of carcass. They are covered with wool 
of good length and quality from hoof to 
nostril. They look out from little aper- 
tures in a wool hood, and their legs are 
clothed in pantalettes of long wool. 

Mr. Weldin sheared a couple of year- 
ling rams that he has purchased to use in 
his flock, that furrish no mean record, 
and show that he knows a good sheep 
when he sees it. 

E. Billsborrow sheared two three-year 
old ewes, from the Welch stock, that sus- 
tain the reputation of the breeder, and 
with the care Mr. B. will give them they 
are sure to improve. 

O. P. Morton showed and sheared his 
stock ram, and the record of 214 Ibs. 
shows that he means more wool from his 
sheep every year. If we must submit to 
a reduction of the tariff, we must grow 
more wool from the same number of 








‘sheep to counterbalance it. 


Farmers 


must also grow the wool that is required 
by the demands of manufactures, and 
breeders must meet the requirements of 
the farmers. Breeders are too apt to 
adopt an arbitrary style and cut out every 
thing that does not fill that particular 
bill. We have got beyond the inch and 
a half staple, and although we may get 
more than forty pounds of this product 
from one sheep it will not do to grow 
that quality entirely or we may get more 
of it than can be used. Styles chang¢, and 
the transition from short to long is ‘néw 
turning and he is wisest who appreciates 
and prepares for it. i 

The following is the record of the 
shearing : 


























RAMS. 
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EB. B. Welch...... 5| 190 380:2214! 113) 2 

L. R. Anderson...} 8!Curly....| 8365/2734] 123] 2 

G. F. Harrington| 3/Tempest.| 364/25 | 127) 1% 

C. P. Rawson.. . | 2!Oconto...} 894/19 | 100) 134 

(il ae 1| 882|14%| 103} 2% 

J. Burlington..... 2 Grade....| 335 18%4} 100} 134 

A. I. Weldin...... 1| 409 15%4| 83 24 

GO nse Me vesen tec 378 1444] 87) 2% 
0. P. Morton...... 2, °° 49 214! 106] 234 
EWES. 

E. B. Welch 5j 1 864/154] 91} 2 
G6r tana 7|Lucy Baste 364/15}4| 100) 244 
do 4, #17 2116 96} 24% 
G0) 9 «sasnan 4 872/16. 91) 2% 
ee 1] 4 448 1314) 72) 4% 
ol) Seeger 7| Wether...! 382/17}6| 118! 246 

E. Billsborrow....| 3; 159 | 36411 89, 23 

dos.) Bh _187_| 302i5 | 4] 2% 
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CORN AND POTATOES. 





VouintA, May 2ist, 1883, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I notice in the FarMER of May 15th an 
inquiry in regard to the culture of corn 
and potatoes. The information given to 
“Subscriber” by ‘‘ A. C. G.,” I think, will 
admit of some criticism. If ‘‘Subscriber’ 
had given a description of the nature of 
his soil a more intelligent answer to his 
inquiry might have been given. Ona 
porous loamy soil, or asandy one, shallow 
cultivation is desirable through the whole 
period of cultivation. The objects of cul- 
tivation are to exterminate weeds and 
mellow the soil, so that it will retain 
moisture and at the same time assist in 
draining away surplus water; as well as 
make it possible for the roots to penetrate 
in search of food. ‘“‘A. ©. G.” says, 
“Those who claim that corn should be 
cultivated shallower as it gets large, are 
wiser than their neighbors who practice 
the opposite way, especially if the season 
be adry one.” Now, with the greatest 
deference for the opinions of ‘‘A. C. G.,” 
I must say that in my opinion and experi- 
ence, no greater error could be committed, 
except on such soils as above stated. I 
agree with “A. C. G.” that cultivation 
should cease when the corn commences 
to tassel. The last cultivation should be 
deep and thorough on all soils tending to 
hardness or firmness for the reasons, 
first, because at that stage of growth the 
soil will be filled with the roots to make 
the crop; secondly, because the danger 
from drouths is greater after that stage 
of growth, (corn that has been well tend- 
ed rarely ever being injured previous). 
Deep. cultivation leaves the land 
in the best possible condition to with 
stand drouth, and in the best condition 
for the corn roots to spread and penetrate 
into the soil. Shallow cultivation will 
tear off andinjure the roots as badly as 
deep cultivation, and leaves the land in 
the best condition to be affected by 
drouth, The lateral roots of the corn 
plant are near the surface, hence there is 
no more injury done them from deep than 
shallow cultivation. As the plant in- 
creases in size the roots multiply and ex 
yend. The after cultivations should'not 
be so close to the hills as at first, but 
should go deeper and deeper. The 





brace roots do not appear until about the 





time that corn should be laid by, and then 
they only extend a few inches from the 
stalk; assoon as they touch the ground 
they branch in numerous fine roots which 
strike downward, and deep cultivation 
does them no harm unless the cultivator 
is run too closely. I thank ‘‘ Subscriber” 
for making the inquiry; also ‘A. C. G.” 
for his reply, and hope it may draw out 
the opinions of practical farmers on this 
subject. M. J. GARD. 





wv 


NOTES FROM HOLLAND. 





Mr. Mark R. Seeley, of the firm of 
Phelps & Seeley, is now in Friesland, 
Holland, after cattle, and from a recent 
letter to his father we take the following 
extracts in regard to the manners and 
customs of the farmers of that country: 

I am well and hard at work; I have been 
up at six o’clock every morning this week, 
and took cars for different places to look 
at stock. Mr. Baldwin, of Ohio, and a 
Mr. Kuperus (a very popular judge of 
stock, he is also an interpreter whose 
services I have secured) have been with 
me. We have bought some choice year- 
lings; prices are high but money will 


21 buy some of their best. Mr. Baldwin has 


been all over the Netherlands to find the 
best male animal he could; he found a 
beauty at enormous figures. I have also 
bought one that he says is the best he has 
seen except his. Ishould not be sur- 
prised if it beat his when we get them to- 
gether. 

When we are at the hotel as we are to- 
day, (as it is aholiday here we cannot do 
any business) we get up any time we 
wish to, and havea breakfast of bread, 
butter, cheese and coffee, and help our- 
selves, (as there are no waiters only at the 
regular meals), we have nothing more 
until five o’clock P. M., when we have 
dinner. Then we have seven courses, 
but only two kinds on the plate at atime; 
no tea or coffee but wine and beer. 

Thaven’t seen a person take a drink of 
water since I have been here. I will give 


you an idea of the customs of this country | 


as we find them in our travels. For in- 
stances, yesterday we left here at 6:30 a. 
mu. for Bolsward, where we arrived at 10 
A. M., and after walking abeut two miles 
we came to a farm house, and barn (all in 
one), family living in one end and stock 
in the rest of the building. After find- 
ing the farmer, he invited us in the house 
to take acup of tea andacigar. After 
making a purchase of cattle, we had to go 
into the house again and have some more 
tea (and gin for those who cared for it), 
and a piece of coarse cake, but very good, 
and by this time some more cigars. After 
awhile we got started again. We visited 
four farmers by four o’clock P. M., had 
about the same refreshments at each 
piace. By invitation went to a farmer’s to 
dine; arrived at his house at four P. M.; 
while dinner was being prepared, had to 
have a piece of cake and a cup of coffee; 
at five o’clock dinner was ready,—a good 
dinner, but only two kinds of food on the 
plate at the same time; first, beef and 
potatoes, then veal and potatoes, and so 
on through the courses. 

Where this city stands the ground is a 
little higher than the surrounding 
country; the most of the country is lower 
than the sea; itis kept dry by pumping 
the water out over the dykes into the sea. 
I have not seen ten acres of plowed land 
in this country: it is all grass land. Mr. 
Kuperus is milking 40 cows,and 40 sheep, 
and-makes butter from all the milk. His 
sheep are very large, have raised sixty- 
eight lambs, this year will shear 20 Ibs. of 
wool each, and some give from 9 to 12 lbs. 
of milk each per day. I saw an old 
Freisland sheep on the market that had 
suckled five lambs and kept them all look- 
ing well. Beef cattle are worth 11¢ per 


Ib. on foot, and calves 15¢™WVent up in 
the old tower last Sunday; it is over 800 
years old. Itis 150 feet high, and liable 
to fall at any time. We did not stay 
there long. I got a pieceof brick out of 
the top wall. 

I do not know when we can ship; ex- 
pect to go to Antwerp next week, and see 
about it, as we can not find out what we 
want to by writing. 

Every person smokés in this country 
and drinks beer, but they never get drunk. 
Cigars are very cheap—less than a cent a- 
piece—and all the tobacco comes from 
America. Iasked a boy 12 years of age 
how many cigars he smoked in a day; he 
said he never smoked all day, but one 
afternoon he smoked 15 on market day. 
They have the nicest roads here I ever 
saw. They are paved with brick or flat 
stones, and all through the country are the 
same. 

The windmills here cost more than all 
the buildings would in qur country on the 
same amount of land. I have seen wind- 
mills that cost $8,000. Every farm build- 
ing costs from $6,000 to $12,000, and only 
small farms. The people here area very 
happy race; I have not seen a person feel 
sad, except one man that I bought some 
stock of. Heshed tears, and wanted to 
baek out of the bargain. 





THE COMING HARVEST. 





‘‘ What will the harvest be?” is the great 
question of the hour, and every farmer, 
manufacturer and business man is inter- 
ested in the answer. What it will be it is 
yet too early to even guess at, but it is 
well to be prepared for it when it comes. 
Next to growinga good crop is the work 
of taking care of it; and in this respect 
the farmer of the present day is far in ad- 
vance of the farmer of even ten years ago. 
In harvesting machinery some of the most 
notable improvements have been made by 
the manufacturers of the Champion 
Reapers, Mowers and Cord Binders, 
whose striking advertisement we publish- 
ed in our last issue. The past season they 
have devoted to perfecting their cord-' 
binder, and they announce that it is now 
in shape where they feel warranted in 
recommending.it to the farmers of this 
State as entirely worthy of their confi- 
dence. Itisarule of this firm never to 
put in the market a machine they can- 
not indorse in every respect, or one that 
would be even considered second rate. 
The description of the cord-binder, as 
well as the reapers and mowers manufac- 
tured by the firm, was given very fully in 
the last FARMER, and there is therefore 
no need of repeating it. Messrs. Warder, 
Bushnell & Glessner are confident that 
the Champion Cord-Binder is the best in 
the market to-day, and they ask farmers 
to study its construction, test its working 
qualities, and then decide upon its merits. 
The Champion machines have always 
stood at the top, abreast of any other ever 
yet put upon the market, and they are 
certain their cord-binder will stand equal- 
ly as well in comparison with any other. 

If the quality of the machines manufac- 
tured by Warder, Bushnell & Glessner 
can be measured by the popularity they 
have so far achieved, the future success of 
this company is assured. From a small 
concern, manufacturing but a few ma- 
chines during a year, they have gradually 
worked up to an output of thousands 
yearly, and for several seasons past have 
been unable to fully supply the demand. 
Each year sees large additions made to 
their buildings and machinery, and yet 
when the rush comes they find themselves 
overtaxed. In 1880 the company organ- 
ized an excursion for their agents in 
Michigan to Springfield, and took con- 
siderable pride in pointing out to them the 
extent of their buildings and the facilities 
they then had for filling future orders. 
Since then their buildings have been fully 
doubled, and none who visited the works 
at that time would recognize the institu- 
tion at present. ; 

In March last we visited Springfield 
and took a run out to Lagonda, which 
lies about two miles out of the city, the 
works being located at this point. We 
found them adding new buildings, one of 
which had just been finished. It is 525 
feet long by 60 in width, and five stories 
high. The first floor is occupied with 
labor-saving machinery, and_ this, 
with the next floor, is used for wood- 
work. The third and fourth floors are 
used for painting and the fifth for stor- 
age. Another building of nearly the same 
dimensions is in process of erection, and 
when completed will be used entirely for 
storage, and will be connected with the 
other building by abridge. A new black- 
smith shop 350 by 60 feet has also been 
added. Heretofore the office accommo- 
dation of the company has been very lim- 
ited, but a few weeks will see them locat- 
ed in elegant new. quarters.. The build- 
ing is 85 by 55 feet and two stories high, 
with bay windows and mansard roof. 


The first floor is handsomely tiled and 
will be occupied entirely for office pur 
poses. The seeond floor will be divided 
off into rooms, one of which will be used 
for displaying sample machines, one fora 
printing office, another for a drafting- 
room, while a dining-room and kitchen 
will take up the balance of the space. 
These are only the additions for 1883. 
With an increase of trade such as they 
have been favored with in each year since 
this firm has been manufacturing the 
Champion Machine, largely increased 
quarters willbe required. 








